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‘Russia: 


Its Meaning 
For Our Time 


The rise and fall of nations is generally a slow 
process, but occasionally the pent-up resentments 
of a people erupt in sudden and violent revolution. 
Such an event took place in Russia just 50 years 
ago. American John Reed has described it as “Ten 
Days That Shook The World.” Certainly the Russian 
revolution of 1917 was one of the most historic 
events of the 20th century. In the following pages, 
the editors of THE Worip Book YEAR BooKk 
attempt to give added meaning to that event. 

First, there is Edward Crankshaw’s article 
“Russia: Fifty Years of Turmoil.” In it, the author 
traces the highlights of a half-century of the Red 
Giant’s relations with the United States. Crank- 
shaw also speculates on the effect of the current 
Sino-Soviet struggle. 

Next, there is the Trans-Vision~ unit “Russia: 
The Growth of a Nation.’’ Utilizing transparent 
overlays, this exclusive feature traces Russia’s 
growth from its beginnings to the present day. 

Finally, to keep your Wortp Book ENcycLo- 
PEDIA up to date, we have reprinted the new Russia 
article from the 1967 edition of ‘THE Worip Book 
EncycLopepia. This new article begins on page 556. 

—The Editors 


® 
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A Year Book Special Report 


By Edward Crankshaw 


Russia: 
Fifty Years 
Of ‘lurmoil 


A noted British commentator sees the recent 
rift between the Soviet Union and Red China 
as one of the turning points in history 


Sie we stand at one of the great turning points 
of history. The quarrel between China and the 
Soviet Union has decisively changed the world bal- 
ance and shattered all conventional assumptions of 
past decades. It is an event of colossal magnitude. 
Its implications are almost too much to grasp. 

For most of the past 20 years, the policies of the 
West have been based on the idea that two great 
powers, Russia and China, were ranged against 
the West in a single-minded, monolithic menace. 
Now they have split. The Communist world, which 


Lenin returned to Russia from exile in 1917 on the 
now-famous “sealed train’ to lead the Bolshevik 
revolution, an event that made Communism a world force. 
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was never actually as monolithic as it appeared, is now fragmented. 

Communist China and Russia are at each other’s throats, as they 
have been since 1959 when Nikita S. Khrushchev refused to share 
Soviet atomic weapons with Mao Tse-tung and took the first major 
step toward a tacit alliance with the United States. The Communist 
parties of the West, the Soviet fifth column, have thrown off their 
disciplinary bonds and have been written off by Moscow. The East 
European satellites find themselves in disarray. Moscow has lost its 
grip on the so-called underdeveloped countries. In addition, it has to 
dispute any remaining influence it may have with China. 

On the Western side, The North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) isfalling apart because of lack of sufficient Russian pressure to 
hold it together. France is pursuing a highly personal line of its own. 
Cuba still stands, a Communist land on America’s doorstep. The aspi- 
rations of the United States to be the bearer of concord and prosperity 
to the underprivileged nations have been clouded by events in Vietnam. 

Despite this, many people continue to talk and think about the 
Soviet Union and the world Communist movement in terms of the 
Berlin blockade, which emphasized the depth of the chasm between 
the East and West. 

Even now, it is common for people to ask whether the Russo- 
Chinese quarrel is really serious. The time lag between such a mo- 
mentous event and public understanding is disturbing. The failure to 
appreciate not only the reality of the quarrel but also its inevitability, 
shows how far we are from knowing the nature of the Communist 
world. When the Chinese Communists took over China in 1949, 
Joseph Stalin made the greatest possible show of solidarity with 
China in order to terrify the West. The West was duly terrified. Even 
then, however, tension between Moscow and Peking existed. But, dur- 
ing the late 1940s and 1950s, the Chinese were so dependent on Russian 
aid that they had to defer to Moscow. Mao could do this without loss 
of face because Stalin was obviously the supreme leader of the Com- 
munist world. When Stalin died in 1953, however, circumstances were 
different. It was one matter for the proud Chinese to defer to Stalin, 
quite another to take orders from Georgi Malenkov, or Khrushchev. 
(Mao was a grander figure than either.) And so the tensions built up. 


A first they were concealed. But by 1956, Moscow and Peking 
were at loggerheads because of Khrushchev’s announced policy of 
“peaceful co-existence’? with the West. Chinese Communist leaders 
charged him with failing to carry out Communist ideals. Mao said war 
with the West could not be avoided and accused Khrushchev of 
fearing a “paper tiger.” In 1959, the first explosion came. Khrushchev 
refused to share atomic weapons or know-how with the Chinese. The 
world did not learn of this until later. But it should have been obvious 
that something was amiss when the Russians withdrew their tech- 
nicians from China that same year. Then, in 1960, came the Bucharest 
and Moscow conferences where Chinese delegates accused Khrush- 


chev of treason to the revolutionary cause, and Khrushchev called 
Mao “another Stalin, spinning theories in a void.’? The proceedings 
of these conferences were not published in the West until February, 
1961. By the winter of 1962-1963, the quarrel was out in the open. 
The seeming monolith was shattered. 

Even now, roughly a decade after the quarrel started, it has not 
been accepted by the West as an event demanding a complete re- 
vision of earlier policies. 

Can we learn from the past? Must we repeat old mistakes? There 
were earlier turning points in Russo-American relations that could 
have been useful. All were missed or discounted. For 50 years, mis- 
takes on both sides have been almost continuous. Must this go on? 


al. most striking aspect of the whole period, in retrospect, is the 
quite remarkable absence of statesmanship on either side. Few people 
had anything to say that was remotely relevant or constructive. The 
turning points, as they arose, were simply overlooked in a general 
process of drift. There have been times when Soviet threats have been 
worse than Soviet deeds, and other times when Soviet deeds have 
appeared insufficiently prepared for by words. This produced confusion 
among those whose duty it was to interpret accurately Soviet words, 
attitudes, and actions by putting themselves into the minds of the Rus- 
sians and trying to understand the principles behind the actions—the 
strains and contradictions between Soviet aspirations and reality. 

There is one other important point. From 1917 to 1941, the supreme 
enemy in Moscow’s eyes was not the United States, but Great Britain, 
regarded by Russia as the greatest imperial power. The United 
States was thought to be on the side lines; a potential source of tech- 
nical aid and a counterweight to Japan. Britain, Germany, and 
France bulked much larger in Russian eyes. 

American isolation during the period had certain unfortunate con- 
sequences. One was that it left Russia maneuvering between Nazi 
Germany, gaining impressively and dangerously in weight, and a 
Franco-British coalition divided between fear of a resurgent Germany 
and apprehension of Bolshevism. Full-scale American participation in 
the councils of Europe could have helped Europe to break out of its 
fears. It could have discouraged the rise of Fascism and broadened 
Europe’s horizons. Such participation could have aided in establishing 
a more stable Western Europe and bringing Russia into the world 
family. It was not to be so. 

The United States withdrew from world problems after the Treaty 
of Versailles in 1919. America’s voice was not heard again until it 
spoke through President Franklin D. Roosevelt, at the time that 
Adolf Hitler swept through Europe. 

Nikolai Lenin, returning from Switzerland in April, 1917, in the 
now-famous sealed train, had only to agitate and wait. In October, 
1917, power fell into his hands. Dedicated as he was to the dream of 
world revolution, Lenin might have established a useful relationship 


Once the second most 
powerful man in Russia 
and head of the Red 
Army, Leon Trotsky was 
later assassinated in 
Mexico, apparently by 
order of Joseph Stalin. 
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with the United States if he had shown more wisdom. America, on 
the other hand, might have shown greater magnanimity had President 
Woodrow Wilson and his advisers possessed a truer picture of Russia 
and the Russians. On the Russian side, Lenin and Leon Trotsky made 
it almost inevitable that little or no fruitful cooperation would occur. 

It is easy to say, and it has been said, that Russo-American relations 
since the revolution demonstrate that Washington, not Moscow has 
been to blame for everything that has gone wrong. It is equally easy 
to demonstrate the reverse. Both versions are false. 

Prejudice, inertia, ignorance, and malice on both sides have been 
to blame. But, on the whole, it is fair to say that until comparatively 
recently, the errors of commission were mainly Russia’s, while the 
errors of omission were American. 

By an error of commission, I mean, for example, Stalin’s encourage- 
ment of the subversive activities of the Comintern, whose role it was to 
organize Communist revolutions throughout the world. His invasion of 
Finland in 1939 was seen by the West as an action of overwhelming 
brutality; by Stalin it was viewed as a reluctant and strictly limited 
precautionary measure in the face of Adolf Hitler’s invasion of Poland. 

By an error of omission, I mean, for example, the failure of America 
to ask itself whether the stability of the world might not be best 
secured by extending material aid to a regime which was clearly 
destined to stay, regardless of its merits or demerits, and was, just as 
clearly, being driven to rash and brutal excesses by a sense of in- 


security regarding Germany on the one hand, and Japan on the 
other. The United States had recognized the provisional government 
of Alexander F. Kerensky shortly after the fall of the czar, but it was 
not until 1933 that the U.S. officially recognized Stalin’s Russia. 

It is futile, and it would take volumes, to trace the errors on both 
sides, step by step, through the years. A few of the highlights will 
suffice. They began with Lenin’s absurd, irrelevant, and wholly 
ruinous Challenge to the Western Allies immediately after the revolu- 
tion of 1917. Because of internal conditions, Lenin had to take Russia 
out of World War I. At the same time, he wanted Allied help. Instead 
of explaining the true circumstances and apologizing for his defection, 
he turned a necessary act into a demonstration of hostility against 
the very governments whose assistance he desperately needed—and 
which were going to suffer heavily from his action. 

After the Bolshevik seizure of power, and without any formal warn- 
ing to the Allies—Russia’s allies—Lenin promulgated his “decree on 
peace,”? a demand for immediate peace without Allied annexations 
and indemnities. Furthermore, Lenin addressed himself not as one 
head of state to other heads of state. He chose instead to speak over 
the heads of established governments to the peoples, demanding that 
they should take matters into their own hands and set up their own 
ways of working out terms of peace. In other words, while seeking 
help from the United States government, he called on the American 
people to overthrow their government. Most dire of all, with regard 
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to America, he soon repudiated all Russia’s debts 
to the outside world. 

It should have been plain that there was no 
chance that the workers of America, Great Britain, 
and France would rise against their governments 
and march under Lenin’s banner to successful 
revolution. But in the terrible stress of those years, 
there were few clear-sighted on-lookers. Politicians 
everywhere were deeply engaged in a struggle to 
the death, and here was a man who, if he could 
not stimulate revolutions, clearly could and would 
do his best to weaken each country’s war effort by 
trying to spread disaffection and industrial unrest. 
He was dangerous. He was a threat to social 
stability everywhere. It seemed inconceivable that 
a man of this type, flanked by a handful of fanatics, 
could keep his grip on the Russian people. But he did. 

Here was a classic example of the way in which 
Soviet attitudes and actions were to deceive not 
only the West, but also the Russians themselves 
for decades to come. Even when, at the time of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty in 1918, Lenin was desper- 
ately begging for help against Germany, he could 
not refrain from biting the hand of help that he 
needed. When he cast his vote for acceptance of 
aid from France, he felt he had to say: “I request 
that my vote be added in favor of the acceptance 
of potatoes and arms from the bandits of Anglo- 
French imperialism.’ He was, of course, intensely 
suspicious of Allied motives in offering him assist- 
ance against the Germans. But he was unable to see 
clearly what he himself was doing. The Allies were 
equally unable to appreciate the stark realities 
which inevitably made Russia’s bark worse than its 
bite, then and thereafter. 

The impression created by Lenin’s initial actions 
could not be erased. The Allies refused him help. In 
the summer of 1918, the Supreme Allied War 


At Tehran, Iran, in 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill, and 
Stalin agreed to “work together in the war and in 

the peace.” But even before the end of World War II, 
the Soviet leader had struck out on a separate course. 
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Council decided to intervene in the Russo-German conflict—first to 
build up a new front in Russia against Germany, and also to prevent 
vast quantities of Allied war materials from falling into German hands. 
The Allies joined the “Whites” in trying to destroy Bolshevik power. 

American troops, with British, French, Czech, and Japanese, were 
allied with czarist generals in a vain campaign to destroy the new 
government of Russia headed by Lenin, himself very much a Russian 
in origin, character, and purpose. He was fighting with the aid of the 
Russian people, “‘in all their naive majesty and might’”—a people 
who wanted only bread and land and peace. The people slowly united 
behind the Bolshevik leader, not because they believed in Bolshevism, 
but to throw out the landlords and the foreign interventionists. Lenin 
won. America never really had its heart in the job. It was over- 
persuaded by the British and the French or alarmed by the threat of 
Japanese expansion in Siberia. It was not until 1933, 16 years after the 
revolution, that an American administration at last brought itself to 
admit that Lenin’s successor, Stalin, was the true ruler of Russia and 
accorded him official recognition. 

These events, right or wrong, established the mood of the future. 
They were to poison all attempts to establish more reasonable and 
fruitful relations. Time and again, after the withdrawal of the Allied 
troops from Siberia in 1919, the Bolshevik government made over- 
tures to Washington, but they were repulsed. It is true to say that 
prejudice, irrational fear, and sheer muddled thinking in America and 
the West in general have for 50 years stood in the way of reasonable 
relations with Russia. But these qualities are universal. Time and 
time again, when relations have appeared to be moving into smoother 
waters, the Russians have upset the apple cart by making usually 
meaningless but dangerous and seemingly hostile gestures. 

The causes of this behavior le deep in the realms of psychology. 
We cannot even try to unravel them here. It is as though Russian 
politicians find it impossible to make concessions to hard reality 
without loudly proclaiming what they would do if reality did not 
exist. The habit seems to be sort of a compulsive pride. It also seems 
to reflect in some esoteric way—almost a superstitious way—that they 
feel they are preserving their honor, their integrity, their ultimate 
freedom of action by abandoning their aspirations and conceding to 
hard reality only under violent protest. This makes it very difficult 


One of the tensest moments of the Cold War took place in the Berlin 
blockade of 1948-1949. By blocking all rail, water, and highway routes, 
the Russians cut off the flow of supplies to West Berlin. But a massive 
allied airlift shattered Russia’s hope of taking over the divided city. 
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to assess Russian words and actions. But it does not make it impos- 
sible. It is such a deep-seated and ancient characteristic, that it can 
and should be studied and allowed for. 

In 1921, for example, Lenin was compelled to retreat. In order to 
keep the Soviet Union afloat, he had to renounce his dreams for a 
Communist society and inaugurate a New Economic Policy. This 
policy, involving the practical restoration of free enterprise, was 
designed not only to harness anti-Communist traders and entrepreneurs 
in the Soviet Union to the economy, but also to reassure foreign 
governments, including the U.S., and persuade them to invest in 
the Soviet Union with credits and technical aid. The effect was 
spoiled by the continued harping on world revolution and the con- 
tinued use of every opportunity, through the Comintern, to appeal 
to subversive elements to work against the very governments on 
whose stability Russia wanted to rest. Again, in 1928, while Stalin, by his 
words and the most important of his actions, indicated that he had 
abandoned all attempts to spread revolution and was concentrating on 
“building Socialism in one country.”’ But he allowed the activities of 
the Comintern to continue. Thus he undermined the confidence he 
was trying to build up. 

This perpetual contradiction, this constant discrepancy between 
actions and words, made it extremely difficult for an American 
statesman to know when to believe the Russians. American business- 
men knew that once an agreement had been reached with the 
Russians, and a contract signed, the Bolsheviks were punctilious in 
observing it. The attitude of the United States government was that 
Russian economic stability could not be restored until the country 
abandoned its political system. Ironically, trade between the Bolshe- 
viks and private firms in Europe and the U.S. was soon to expand. 

The government’s blindness seemed to stem from an unawareness 
that there was a very special danger in assuming that Russians think 
and speak as Americans do. I would not in the least defend the special 
Russian mixture of duplicity and self-deception; I am only suggesting 
that much more serious attempts should be made to understand it. 


AR the 1930s and into the 1940s, Western distrust of 
Russia was great. The brutal elimination of the peasants in the 1930s 
and the purge trials, prosecuted by Andrei Vishinsky, resulting in 
millions of deaths, emphasized these fears. Russian feelings toward 
the West were equally intense. 

Then came World War II and a seemingly dramatic reversal of 
relations. Russia and the United States became allies against Germany. 
For a time, there was cooperation between the two powers. But once the 
war was over, the situation deteriorated again. When President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died in 1945, he was succeeded by Harry S. Truman. 
The latter did not share some of Roosevelt’s illusions, but he did share 
Roosevelt’s failure to understand the workings of Stalin’s mind. 

In fairness, it must be said that Stalin himself did nothing to clarify 


the difference between his real and his apparent purposes. Allied 
missions to Moscow had been frustrated at every turn in their efforts 
to seek useful cooperation against Germany. Second-front propaganda 
was continuous, and trouble-stirring. No spark of Russian gratitude 
was shown for Lend-Lease. The massacre of 15,000 Polish officers by 
the Russians, and Stalin’s refusal to go tothe help of the Poles at the 
time of the Warsaw uprising (or to let the Allied air forces help them 
effectively) —all these things and many more were enough to make 
any President of the United States conclude that the Soviet govern- 
ment was beyond the pale. 

Indeed it was. The real failure of Western diplomacy then and in 
the following years (save for Winston S. Churchill’s groping, alone 
and unsupported, in the right direction at the Tehran Conference 
and thereafter, until events bore him down), was the failure to sort 
out fact from fiction, reality from propaganda, and to analyze in the 
light of past Russian behavior the motivation behind Russian words. 


\ Vor Stalin behaved like a brute (he knew no other way), he was 
a cautious and rational brute. He was clearly torn between the desire, 
the necessity indeed, for obtaining U.S. aid to rehabilitate his devas- 
tated country, and the determination to exploit in his interest the 
chaos of postwar Europe, using the power of the Soviet ground forces. 

American policy was also full of contradictions. Even when Roose- 
velt knew that Russia had firm designs on Eastern Europe (Stalin 
never concealed these) and should have known that Stalin’s behavior 
in territory controlled by him would differ in no way from his 
behavior at home, the U.S. was inviting him to move into South- 
east Asia as an ally against Japan. In the next breath, as it were, 
President Truman was trying to bring economic pressure to bear by 
the abrupt cancellation of Lend-Lease. Stalin was later to tell W. 
Averell Harriman that he knew Lend-Lease had to end, but that 
the way it ended had been “unfortunate and even brutal’’—an odd 
word for the supreme brute to use! When, on top of this, Washington 
contrived to “lose”? for a whole year a formal request from Moscow 
for a $6,000,000,000 loan, the Russians not unnaturally concluded that 
Truman’s actions were more closely calculated than in fact they were. 

There were only two things that seriously mattered to Stalin at 
the end of the war: cash, whether from the Western Allies or from 
Germany as reparations, and insurance against the revival of Ger- 
many as a power. The last chance Washington had to get on good 
terms with Moscow was through an immediate and realistic discussion 
of how much aid could be given to Russia in return for certain 
assurances to be exactly defined. This chance was not taken. The 
Marshall Plan came just six months too late. Had General George C. 
Marshall been able to make his great gesture at the opening of the 
Conference of Foreign Ministers in Moscow in March, 1947, the 
course of history might have been changed. Instead, the ministers 
endlessly discussed a German peace treaty in an economic vacuum. 
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At the same time, President Truman proclaimed his doctrine, 
unilaterally guaranteeing the Free World (outside the framework of 
the United Nations) against Soviet aggression and adopting “con- 
tainment” as official U.S. policy. 

Thus the Cold War was born. History from 1947 until 1959 was a 
sad story of the inevitable escalation of the Cold War—exemplified 
by the Berlin blockade of 1948-1949~—and its spasmodic, erratic, 
reluctant decline after Stalin’s death. America and Russia, ranged 
against each other, sought to bring into their own orbits as much of 
the rest of the world as they could. 

In 1959, three years after Khrushchev bowed to the facts of the 
Nuclear Age, and formally announced Russia’s abandonment of the 
“fatal inevitability” of war and the necessity for “‘violent revolution,” 
the stalemate under the nuclear umbrella was broken by the epoch- 
making quarrel between Moscow and Peking. 

The Sino-Soviet split, when it came, resulted partly from Khrush- 
chev’s tentative efforts to achieve a détente with Washington, the 
supreme enemy; more particularly because of Khrushchev’s refusal 
to share atomic secrets with Peking. Khrushchev pushed ahead. 


Already, in the summer of 1959, he was infuriating the Chinese by 
speaking as leader of one of the two greatest powers collaborating 
with the leader of the other. 

“Our country and the United States’? he said that summer “‘are 
the two most mighty powers in the world. If other countries fight 
among themselves, they can be separated; but if war breaks out be- 
tween America and our country, no one will be able to stop it. It will 
be catastrophe on a colossal scale.” 

China, the great ally, was just another country. Within three 
months, after meeting with President Eisenhower in the United States, 
Khrushchev was speaking of the latter as a wise and statesmanlike 
figure, a man of peace. Soon after that, Russian technicians were 
withdrawn from China, to the great detriment of Peking’s economic 
planning. 

There was a check on Khrushchev’s approach following the U-2 
airplane incident in May, 1960 and the planned fiasco of the Paris 
summit meeting. But immediately after Paris, Khrushchev went to 
Bucharest and, behind closed doors, in front of the Chinese delega- 
tion, accused Mao of being another Stalin, ignorant of the realities 


After Stalin’s death 

in 1953, China’s Mao 
Tse-tung contested 
leadership of the 
Communist world with 
Stalin's successors. 
The result has been 

a serious fission in 
Sino-Soviet relations. 
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of war, ‘“‘oblivious of any interests other than his own, spinning 
theories detached from the realities of the modern world.” 

Khrushchev still could not bring himself or his colleagues to take 
the next step—detach himself completely from past Soviet aspira- 
tions to be the headquarters of world revolution—and openly seek a 
reasoned agreement with America. He was largely a prisoner of his 
past, his own propaganda, and Stalin’s past. Washington was likewise 
the prisoner of its past. The first meeting between President John F. 
Kennedy and Khrushchev in Vienna in the summer of 1961 was not 
a success. Khrushchev, not giving an inch, tried to sound out the 
new, young President and succeeded only in alarming him. “If 
Khrushchev means what he says about Berlin” said Kennedy after- 
ward, ‘‘there will be war.” Khrushchev, for his part, evidently 
thought he could push and rattle Kennedy. The muddle over the 
Bay of Pigs suggested to him not, as it should have, that Kennedy 
was a man who could learn by his mistakes, but rather that the 
President might be vulnerable in a war of nerves. Khrushchev still 
wanted a détente. But he was also greedy to get the best terms for 
Russia. 

Cuba was his last fling. After Cuba, he showed that he, too, could 
learn his lessons. He began at last to go all out for a realignment with 
America—but too fast, and with too little response. He was in trouble 
already over his “‘harebrained”’ domestic policies. Men who were op- 
posed to him for varying reasons drew together. He was pushing to- 
ward America, toward Germany, even, too rapidly—and with too 
little response. He was driving too fast toward the final break with 
China. He was leaving Vietnam to its fate, seemingly for no return. 


\ \ hen Khrushchev had gone, his successors made a sharp effort 
to damp down the quarrel with Peking. It was in vain. At the same 
time, they felt that to hold their own as pretenders to the leadership 
of the Communist world (which Khrushchev had been prepared to 
split irrevocably), they must assert themselves in Vietnam. By a twist 
of fate, the first American bombing raids in North Vietnam coincided 
with premier Aleksei Kosygin’s visit to Hanoi. Kosygin did his best to 
persuade the North Vietnamese to negotiate. His efforts were in vain. 

Today we have an ironic situation in which, unfortunately, both 
governments find themselves once more ranged implacably against 
each other over an issue which both would have liked to avoid. This 
occurs, again ironically, during a critical era of flux, when the Chinese 
breakaway has changed the face of international relations. If Moscow 
and Washington can bring themselves to an in-depth analysis of the 
real situation in Asia and have the courage to act on conclusions 
arrived at by clear thinking, they may yet come together and save 
the world. Have they the will to try again? This is what concerned 
observers wonder. 

See also Section One, PAuL-HENrRi SpAAK: Focus oN THE WorRLD 
and Section ‘Three, CHtNA, Communism, and Russia. 
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With flag held high, 
this monument in 
Vladivostok on the 
Pacific commemorates 
Russia’s successful 
stand against foreign 
intervention after 
World War I. 
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